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is straightway clear to a modern audience. For it is only
by making a play's characters more intelligible to each other
than they would be in real life that they can be made
intelligible to the audience. In Saint Joan, for instance,
Cauchon, Lemaitre, and Warwick between them have to ex-
pound not only the Church, the Inquisition, and Feudalism,
about which they knew much, but Protestantism and
Nationalism, about which they knew nothing. Accord-
ingly Shaw says: "The things I represent these three ex-
ponents of the drama as saying are the things they actually
would have said if they had known what they were doing.'
In other words, the chief art of historical drama is to make
its characters speak more wisely than they know, without
letting the audience suspect as much.
Saint Joan was a happy play in the same sense that
sailors speak of 'a happy ship' when they mean that every-
thing about her falls just so, and all is unaccountably, almost
miraculously well.    To begin with,  Shaw found it the
easiest of all his plays to write.    Indeed he used to say that
not he but Joan wrote it, and that all he had to do was to
tailor her story for the stage.    Then, he had no worries:
the West End he had conquered a decade before, in 1914;
the critics he had given up long before that; in London he
had the ideal theatre for the play; and in New York he had
the Theatre Guild, a management steeped in Shaw,    Lastly
there was Sybil Thorndike.    The actress of his choice for
the part of Joan, she was very different from the artists he
had wanted (and sometimes secured) v for his other plays.
Nearly all of them, from Irving and Mansfield to Alexander
and Tree, from Ellen Terry to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, had
at one time or another either declined, jibbed at, or mis-
interpreted the plays and parts he had offered them.    Not
Sybil Thorndike.    Far from shying at either play or part, she
grasped both with both hands and with her whole mind,
and thirstily imbibed her impersonation of the Maid direct
from Shaw's own readings of the play.
Certainly for the present author (if he may intrude for a
moment in his former role of actor) it was *a happy play,'
lit with the halo of success, and later with memories. One
of Shaw's famous quips at the time came in answer to the